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SHicromegas 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO MICROMEGAS 


The Edition of Kehl says that Micromegas was first published in 1752, 
while Beuchot asserts that he had seen an edition with the date 1750. The 
following is the note which, in the Edition of Kehl, precedes the romance: 

4 This romance may be considered as an imitation of one of the travels 
of Gulliver. It contains several allusions. The dwarf of Saturn is Monsieur 
de Fontenelle. Notwithstanding his mildness, his circumspection, his phil- 
osophy, which should have caused him to appreciate that of Monsieur de 
Voltaire, he allied himself with the enemies of this great man, and appears 
to have shared, if not their hatred, at least their prejudices. He was deeply 
wounded at the character given him in this romance, and all the more 
perhaps that the criticism was just, although severe, and that the eulogiums 
. mingled with it give it all the more weight. The phrase which ends the 
story did not diminish the sting, and the praise that was bestowed upon the 
secretary of the Academy of Paris did not in the least console Monsieur 
de Fontenelle for the jests that circulated concerning him of the Academy 
of Saturn." 


A JOURNEY TO THE PLANET SATURN, BY AN INHABITANT OF 
THE STAR SIRIUS. 


In one of the planets that revolve round the star known by 
the name of Sirius, was a certain young gentleman of much 
intelligence, with whom I had the honor to be acquainted, in 
his last voyage to this our little ant-hill. His name was Mi- 
cromegas, an appellation admirably suited to all great men, 
and his stature amounted to eight leagues in height; by eight 
leagues I mean four and twenty thousand geometrical paces of 
five feet each. 

Some mathematicians, individuals always useful to the 
public, will instantly seize the pen and calculate that Mr. 
Micromegas, inhabitant of the country of Sirius, being from 
head to foot four and twenty thousand paces in length, 
making one hundred and twenty thousand royal feet, and 
that we, denizens of this earth, being at a medium little 
more than five feet high, and our globe nine thousand 
leagues in circumference; they will conclude, I say, that 
the periphery of the globe which produced him must be 
exactly one and twenty millions six hundred thousand times 
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greater than that of this our tiny ball. Nothing in nature is 
more simple and more common. The dominions of some 
sovereigns of Germany or Italy, which may be compassed in 
half an hour, when compared with the empires of Turkey, of 
Muscovy, or of China, are no other than very feeble instances 
of the prodigious difference which nature has made in the 
scale of beings. | 

The stature of His Excellency being of the height which 
I have mentioned, all our painters and statuaries will readily 
agree, that his girdle might amount to fifty thousand royal 
feet ; which would make a very agreeable and just proportion. 
His nose being equal in length to one-third of his handsome 
face, and his handsome countenance being one-seventh part of 
the height of his fine body, it must be owned that the nose of 
the Sirian was six thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
royal feet plus a fraction, which can be demonstrated. 

With regard to his understanding, it is one of the most cul- 
tivated that we have; he is well acquainted with an abun- 
dance of things, and he has invented some. He was not 
yet two hundred and fifty years old and he was studying, ac- 
cording to the custom of his country, at the most celebrated 
university! of the whole planet, when, by the force of his 
genius, he discovered upward of fifty propositions of Euclid; 
that is more by eighteen than Blaise Paschal, who (as we are 
told by his own sister) after having demonstrated two and 
thirty for his amusement, then left off, and has since become 
an indifferent geometrician and a very bad metaphysician.’ 
About the four hundred and fiftieth year of his age, or latter 
end of his childhood, he dissected a great number of those 
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small insects not one hundred feet in diameter, which are not 
perceivable by ordinary microscopes ; he composed on them 
a very curious treatise which involved him in some trouble. 
The mufti of his nation, a very punctilious person and ex- 
ceedingly ignorant, discovered in his book certain lemmas 
that were suspicious, unseemly, rash, heretic, and unsound, 
and prosecuted him with great zeal: the question at issue was, 
whether the substantial form of the fleas of Sirius was of the 
same nature as that of the snails. Micromegas defended him- 
self with spirit; he had all the female sex on his side. The 
litigation lasted two hundred and twenty years; finally, the 
mufti caused the book to be condemned by juris-consults who 
had never read it, and the author was ordered not to appear 
at court for the space of eight hundred years." 

He was not very much afflicted at his banishment from a 
court filled with nothing but turmoils and trifles. He made 
a very humorous ballad upon the mufti, who gave himself no 
trouble about the matter, and set out on his travels from 
planet to planet, in order to improve his mind and finish his 
education, as the saying is. Those who never travel but in 
a post-chaise or berlin, will, doubtless, be astonished at the 
eguipages used above: for we, upon our little ball of mud, 
can conceive nothing outside our own customs. But our 
traveler had a wonderful knowledge of the laws of gravita- 
tion and of all the forces of attraction and repulsion; he 
made such seasonable use of his knowledge that, sometimes 
by the help of a sunbeam, and sometimes by the convenience 
of a comet, he and his retinue glided from sphere to sphere, 
as a bird hops from one bough to another. He in a very 
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little time posted through the milky way ; and I am obliged 
to own that he saw, through the stars with which it is sown, 
nothing of that fair empyrean which the illustrious vicar 
Derham‘ brags to have observed through his telescope. Not 
that I pretend to say that Mr. Derham was mistaken. God 
forbid ! but Micromegas was upon the spot; he is an exceed- 
ing good observer, and I have no mind to contradict any 
man. After many expeditions, Micromegas arrived at the 
planet Saturn. Accustomed as he was to the sight of novel- 
ties, he could not at first, when he perceived the smallness of 
the globe and of its inhabitants, repress that smile of superi- 
ority which sometimes may be observed in the wisest philoso- 
pher; for Saturn is, in fact, scarcely nine hundred times 
larger than our earth, and the people of that country are 
dwarfs, about a thousand fathoms high. In short, he and 
his followers at first derided them somewhat, just as an Italian 
musician laughs at the music of Lully, at his first arrival in 
France. But, as this Sirian was a person of good sense, he 
soon perceived that a thinking being may not be altogether 
ridiculous, even though he is only six thousand feet high. He 
became familiar with the Saturnians, after they had ceased 
to wonder at him; in particular, he contracted an intimate 
friendship with the secretary of the Academy of Saturn, a 
man of good understanding, who, though in truth he had 
invented nothing of his own, gave a very good account of 
the inventions of others, and who made, in peace, little 
verses and great calculations. I will repeat here, for the 
edification of the reader, a singular conversation that one 
day passed between Mr. Secretary and Micromegas. 
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THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE INHABITANTS OF SIRIUS AND 
THE INHABITANT OF SATURN. 


His Excellency having laid himself down, and the secretary 
approached his face: ‘‘ It must be confessed,’’ said Microme- 
gas, "that nature is full of variety." ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the 
Saturnian, ‘nature is like a parterre whose flowers ——’’ 
“Ah!” said the other, "never mind your parterres.’’ ‘It 


9? 


is,’’ resumed the secretary, ‘‘like an assembly of fair and 


brown women whose ornaments ” «What have I to 


do with your brunettes ?’’ said the other. ‘‘ Then it is like 


a gallery of pictures, the details of which ” Not at 
all,’’ said the traveler; ‘‘ once for all, nature is like nature, 


? 


why search for comparisons?’ ‘*To please you,” replied 


the secretary ‘I do not wish to be pleased, " said the 
Sirian, ‘‘I want to be instructed. Begin therefore by telling 
me how many senses the people of your world enjoy." ‘We 
have seventy and two," said the academician, ‘‘ but, we are 
daily complaining of the small number. Our imagination 
transcends our wants; for, with these seventy-two senses, our 
five moons and our ring, we find ourselves very much re- 
stricted; and, notwithstanding our curiosity, and the no 
small number of passions that result from our seventy-two 
senses, we have still time enough to suffer from ennui.” ‘‘I 


can readily believe it,’’ said Micromegas, "" for, though in our 
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globe we have near a thousand different senses, there still 
remains a certain vague desire, an unaccountable inquietude, 
which incessantly makes us aware of our own un-importance, 
and that there are other beings much more perfect. I have 
traveled a little; I have seen mortals both far above and far 
beneath us in the scale of being; but I have met with none 
who had not more desires than real needs and more wants 
than gratification. Perhaps, I shall one day arrive in some 
country, where nought is wanting; but up to the present I 
have had no certain information of such a happy land.’’ The 
Saturnian and the Sirian exhausted themselves in conjectures 
upon this subject; but after abundance of argumentation, 
very ingenious and very uncertain, they were obliged to re- 
turn to matters of fact. " To what age do you commonly 
live?” said the Sirian. "Ah! a mere trifle,’ replied the 
little man. ‘‘It is the very same case with us,’’ resumed the 
other, ‘‘the shortness of life is our daily complaint. This 
must be a universal law in nature." ‘‘Alas!’’ cried the 
Saturnian, ‘‘we live only five hundred great revolutions of 
the sun (this, according to our way of reckoning, amounts 
to about fifteen thousand years). You see, this is the same 
as dying almost the very moment you are born; our existence 
is no more than a point, our duration an instant, our globe an 
atom. Scarce do we begin to learn a little, when death in- 
tervenes, before we can profit by experience. For my own part, 
I am deterred from laying any plans; I consider myself as a 
single drop in the midst of an immense ocean. I am ashamed, 
particularly before you, of the absurd figure I make in this 
universe.’’ 
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Micromegas replied: ‘‘If you were not a philosopher, I 
should be afraid of mortifying you, by telling you that the 
term of our lives is seven hundred times longer than yours; 
but you are very sensible that when it becomes necessary to 
return our body to the elements, and to reanimate nature in 
another form, which is what we call death, when that moment 
of change arrives, there is not the least difference betwixt 
having lived a whole eternity or a single day. I have been 
in some countries where the people live a thousand times 
longer than with us, and yet they murmured at the shortness 
of their time. But there are everywhere some few persons 
of good sense, who know how to make the best of their por- 
tion, and thank the Author of nature: He has scattered through 
this universe a profusion of variety, and yet with an admirable 
vein of uniformity running through the whole. For example, 
all thinking beings are different among themselves, and all 
resemble one another at bottom by the gift of thought and of 
desires. Matter is to be found everywhere, but has different 
properties in each sphere. How many of these divers proper- 
ties do you reckon in the matter of your world?" “If you 
mean those properties,’’ said the Saturnian, "" without which 
we believe this our globe could not subsist in its present con- 
dition, we reckon in all three hundred, such as extent, impene- 
trability, motion, gravitation, divisibility, et catera.’’ ‘‘That 
small number,’’ replied the traveler, ‘‘apparently answers the 
views of the Creator, on your narrow sphere. I adore His 
wisdom in all His works; I see infinite variety, but everywhere 
proportion. Your globe is small, so are the inhabitants; you 
have few sensations; your matter is endued with few properties ; 
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all this is the work of Providence. Of what color does your 
sun appear when carefully examined?" ‘Of a yellowish 
white,’’ answered the Saturnian; ‘‘and in separating one of 
his rays, we find it contains seven colors." ‘Our sun,” said 
the Sirian, ‘‘is of a reddish hue, and we have no less than 
thirty-nine primitive colors. Among all the suns I have seen, 
there is no sort of resemblance ; as in this sphere of yours, 
there is not one face like another.’’ 

After several questions of this nature, he asked how many 
substances, essentially different, they counted in the world of 
Saturn. He learned that they numbered but thirty; such as 
God, space, matter, beings endued with sense and extension, 
beings that have extension, sense and reflection, thinking 
beings who have no extension, those that are impressionable, 
those that are not impressionable, and the rest. But this 
Saturnian philosopher was prodigiously astonished, when the 
Sirian told him that they had no less than three hundred, and 
that he himself had discovered three thousand more in the 
course of his travels. In short, after having communicated 
to each other a little of what they knew, and a great deal of 
what they did not know, after having argued during a com- 
plete revolution of the sun, they resolved to set out together 
on a small philosophical tour. 
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THE JOURNEY OF THE TWO INHABITANTS OF SIRIUS 
AND SATURN. 


Our two philosophers were just ready to embark in the 
atmosphere of Saturn, with a very pretty provision of mathe- 
matical instruments, when the Saturnian’s mistress, having 
heard of their design, came all in tears to make her remon- 
strances. She was a little handsome brunette, not above six 
hundred and threescore fathoms in height; but her agreeable 
attractions made amends for the smallness of her stature. 
« Ah! cruel man,” cried she, ‘‘after a resistance of fifteen 
hundred years, when at length I commenced to surrender, 
when I have scarcely passed a hundred years in thy arms, 
thou leavest me thus, to go traveling with a giant of another 
world! Go, thou art a mere virtuoso, thou hast never known 
love! If thou wert a true Saturnian, thou wouldst be faith- 
ful. Whither art thou going? what is thy design? our five 
moons are not so wandering as thou, our ring is less change- 
able. This is the end, never shall I love another man.’’ The 
philosopher embraced her, wept over her, notwithstanding his 
philosophy ; and the lady, after having swooned, went to con- 
sole herself with a fop of the country. 

Meanwhile, our two virtuosi set out. They at first leaped 
upon the ring, which they found pretty flat, as an illustrious 
inhabitant® of our little earth has indeed suspected, thence 
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they easily passed from moon to moon. A comet happening 
to pass very near the last one, they sprang upon it with their 
servants and their instruments. Thus carried about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of leagues, they met with the satellites 
of Jupiter. They arrived upon the body of the planet itself, 
where they remained a whole year ; during which they learned 
some very curious secrets, which would actually be sent to the 
press, were it not for Messieurs the inguisitors, who have found 
among them some rather tough propositions. Nevertheless, I 
have read the manuscript in the library of the illustrious arch- 
bishop of ——, who has granted me permission to peruse his 
books with that generosity and goodness which can never be 
enough commended. Wherefore I promise he shall have a 
long article in the next edition of Moréri, and I shall not 
forget, above all, the young gentlemen his sons, who give 
such great hopes of perpetuating the race of their illustrious 
father. 

But to return to our travelers. When they took leave of 
Jupiter, they traversed a space of about one hundred millions 
of leagues, and coasting along the planet Mars, which is well 
known to be five times smaller than our little earth, they de- 
scried two moons subservient to that orb, which have escaped 
the observation of all our astronomers. I know Father Castel 
will write, and that wittily enough, against the existence of - 
these two moons; but I will refer to those who reason by 
analogy. Those worthy philosophers are sensible that Mars, 
which is at such a distance from the sun, cannot do without 
at least two moons. Be that as it may, our gentlemen found 
the planet so small, that they were afraid they should not find 
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room to take a little repose ; so that they pursued their journey 
like two travelers who despise the paltry accommodation of a 
village, and push forward to the neighboring town. But the 
Sirian and his companion soon repented. They journeyed 
a long time and found nothing; at length they discerned a 
small light, which was the Earth. This excited compassion in 
travelers who came from Jupiter. However, they resolved to 
land, lest they should be a second time disappointed. They 
accordingly moved toward the tail of the comet, where, find- 
ing an Aurora Borealis all ready, they embarked, and arrived 
on the northern coast of the Baltic on the fifth day of July, 
in the year 1737 (new style). 


IV 


WHAT BEFELL THEM UPON OUR GLOBE. 


After having taken some repose, they ate for their breakfast 
two mountains which their servants prepared with sufficient 
promptness, they then set out to reconnoitre the narrow field 
in which they were. They went at first from north to south. 
Every step of the Sirian and his attendants measured about 
thirty thousand royal feet: whereas, the dwarf of Saturn, 
whose stature did not exceed a thousand fathoms, followed 
at a distance quite out of breath. For every stride of his com- 
panion, he was obliged to make twelve good steps. Figure to 
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yourself (if we are allowed to make such comparisons) a very 
little lap-spaniel running after a captain of the guards of the 
king of Prussia. 

As these strangers walked at a good pace, they would have 
compassed the globe in thirty-six hours. The sun, it is true, 
or rather the earth, describes the same journey in the course 
of one day; but it must be observed that it is much more 
easy to turn upon your axis than to walk a-foot. Behold 
them then returned to the spot whence they had set out, after 
having discovered that sea, almost imperceptible for them, 
which is called the Mediterranean, and that other narrow 
pond that surrounds this mole-hill, under the denomination 
of the great Ocean. In wading through this the dwarf had 
never wet his mid-leg, while the other scarce moistened his 
heel. In going and coming through both hemispheres, they 
did all that lay in their power to discover whether or not the 
globe was inhabited; they stooped, they lay down, they 
groped everywhere; but their eyes and hands not being at 
all proportioned to the little beings that crawl upon this 
earth, they could not find the smallest reason to suspect that 
we and our fellow-citizens of this globe had the honor to 
exist. 

The dwarf, who sometimes judged too hastily, concluded 
at once that there was no living creature upon earth; his 
chief reason was that he had seen nobody. But Micromegas, 
in a polite manner, made him sensible of the faulty nature of 
his reasoning, ‘‘ For," said he, " with your diminutive eyes 
you cannot see certain stars of the fiftieth magnitude, which 
I distinctly perceive. Do you conclude from that that no 
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such stars exist?" ‘‘ But I have groped with great care,” 
replied the dwarf. ‘‘ Then your sense of feeling must be 
bad," resumed the other. ‘‘ But this globe,’’ said the dwarf, 
“is so ill-contrived, and so irregular in its form as to seem 
to me to be quite ridiculous! Everything here seems to be 
in a chaos. Do you observe these little rivulets; not one of 
which runs in a straight line ; and these ponds which are neither 
round, square, nor oval, nor indeed of any regular figure ; 
those little sharp pebbles, that roughen the whole surface of 
this globe, and which have taken the skin from my feet? (he 
meant the mountains). Besides, do you take notice of the 
shape of the whole, how it flattens at the poles; how it turns 
round the sun in an awkward oblique manner, so as that the 
polar circles cannot possibly be cultivated? Truly, that 
which makes me believe there is no inhabitant on this sphere, 
is that it seems to me that no sensible being would be willing 
to live here." ‘‘ Well, then ! " said Micromegas, ‘‘ perhaps 
the beings that inhabit it do not possess good senses; but 
there is some appearance that this was not made for nothing. 
Everything here seems to you irregular, you say, because 
everything is in a straight line in Jupiter and Saturn. Per- 
haps that is the very reason that there is here a little con- 
fusion. Have not I told you, that in the course of my travels 
I have always met with variety?" The Saturnian replied to 
all these arguments. The dispute would have known no end, 
if Micromegas in the heat of his discourse had not fortunately 
broken the string of his diamond necklace. The jewels fell 
to the ground; they consisting of pretty, small, unequal 
karats, the largest of which weighed four hundred pounds, 
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and the smallest, fifty. The dwarf picked up some of them. 
He perceived, by bringing them up to his eye, that these 
diamonds were cut in such a manner as to answer the purpose 
of an excellent microscope. He therefore took up a small 
one, about one hundred and sixty feet in diameter, and ap- 
plied it to his eye, while Micromegas chose another of two 
thousand five hundred feet. They were of excellent power, 
but at first the observers could perceive nothing by their 
assistance ; it was necessary to adjust them. At length, the 
inhabitant of Saturn discerned something almost imperceptible 
moving between two waves in the Baltic: this was a whale. 
He caught it with his little finger very adroitly, and, placing 
it on the nail of his thumb, showed it to the Sirian, who 
laughed for the second time at the excessive smallness peculiar 
to the inhabitants of our globe. The Saturnian, by this time 
convinced that our world was inhabited, imagined promptly 
that it was only by whales; and, being a mighty arguer, he 
forthwith wished to investigate the source of the origin and 
motion of this small atom, curious to know whether or not 
it was furnished with ideas, judgment and free will. Micro- 
megas was very much perplexed upon this subject, he ex- 
amined the animal with the most patient attention, and the 
result of his inquiry was, that he could see no reason to believe 
that a soul was lodged in such a body. The two travelers 
were therefore inclined to think there was no such thing as 
mind in our habitation, when, by the help of their micro- 
scope, they perceived something as large as a whale floating 
upon the surface of the Baltic. It is well known, that at 
this period a company of philosophers were upon their return 
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from the polar circle, where they had been making observa- 
tions of a nature that no one had ever thought of making up to 
that time. The gazettes record, that their vessel ran ashore 
on the coast of Bothnia, and that they with great difficulty 
saved their lives; but in this world one can never tell what 
is on the cards. I will ingenuously recount the transaction 
just as it happened, without adding to it anything of my own, 
which is no small effort for a historian. 


V 


EXPERIENCES AND REASONINGS OF THE TWO TRAVELERS. 


Micromegas stretched out his hand gently toward the place 
where the object appeared, and advanced two fingers, which 
he instantly pulled back, for fear of being disappointed; then 
Opening and shutting them, he very dexterously seized the 
‘ship that contained those gentlemen, and placed it on his 
nail, avoiding too much pressure, through fear of crushing 
it. "This," said the Saturnian dwarf, ‘‘is an animal very 
different from the former.’’ The Sirian placed the supposed 
animal in the hollow of his hand. The passengers and crew, 
who believed themselves lifted up by a whirlwind, and who 
thought themselves upon a sort of rock, began to put them- 
selves in motion ; the sailors, having hoisted out some casks 
of wine, threw them into the hand of Micromegas, and then 
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jumped after them; the mathematicians having secured their 
quadrants, their sectors, and two Lapland girls, descended 
upon the fingers of the Sirian. ‘They made such a bustle in 
their descent, that the Sirian at length felt his fingers tickled 
by something that seemed to move,—this was an iron stake 
which they drove about a foot deep in his index finger. From 
this prick he concluded that something had issued from the 
little animal he held in his hand; but at first he suspected 
nothing more: for the microscope, that scarce rendered a 
whale and a ship visible, had no effect upon an object so 
imperceptible as man. I do not intend to shock the vanity of 
any person whatever, but here I am obliged to beg the people 
of importance to consider a slight remark,—that, supposing 
the stature of a man to be about five feet, we mortals make no 
greater figure upon the earth than would an animal the six 
hundred thousandth part of a foot in height upon a ball ten 
feet in circumference. When you reflect upon a being who 
could hold this whole earth in the palm of his hand, and is 
endued with organs proportioned to those we possess, and 
it may very well be that there are a great number of such 
beings,—then imagine, I pray you, what such beings must 
think of those battles by which the conqueror gains a village, 
to lose it again. 

I do not doubt at all that if some captain of tall grenadiers 
should chance to read this work he would add two large feet 
at least to the caps of his company; but I assure him his 
labor will be in vain; for, do what he will, he and his 
soldiers will never be other than infinitely diminutive and 


inconsiderable. 
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What wonderful address must then have been inherent in our 
Sirian philosopher, that enabled him to perceive those atoms 
of which we have been speaking. When Leuwenhoek and 
Hartsoécker saw for the first time, or thought they saw, the 
seed from which we are formed, they did not make anything 
like such an astonishing discovery. What pleasure, therefore, 
did Micromegas feel in observing the motion of those little 
machines, in examining all their actions, and following them 
in all their operations! How he exclaimed! with what joy 
did he put his microscope into his companion’s hand! They 
cried both at once: ‘‘I see them distinctly,—do you not per- 
ceive them carrying burdens, stooping down and rising up 
again?’’ So saying, their hands shook with eagerness to see 
such novel objects, and with apprehension of losing them. 
The Saturnian, making a sudden transition from the most 
cautious distrust to the most excessive credulity, imagined he 
saw them in the very work of propagation. ‘‘Ah!’’ said he, 
«I have surprised nature in the very act."" Nevertheless, 
he was deceived by appearances ; a case too common, whether 
we do or do not make use of microscopes. 


VI 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THEIR INTERCOURSE WITH MEN. 


Micromegas, being a much better observer than his dwarf, 
perceived distinctly that those atoms spoke; and made the 
remark to his companion, who was so much ashamed of being 
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mistaken in the article of generation, that he would not 
believe such a puny species could possibly communicate their 
ideas. He had the gift of tongues, as well as the Sirian ; he 
could not hear those particles speak ; and therefore supposed 
that they did not speak. Besides, how should such imper- 
ceptible beings have the organs of speech? and what would 
they have to say to one another? In order to speak, there 
must be thought, or something like thought; but if they 
think, they must then have something equivalent to a soul. 
Now, to attribute anything like a soul to such an insect species, 
appeared to him absurd. ‘‘ But just now,” said the Sirian, 
‘you believed they made love to each other; do you think 
this could be done without thinking, without using some sort 
of language, or at least some way of making themselves under- 
stood? Do you suppose, moreover, that it is more difficult to 
produce an argument than a child? For my own part, I look 
upon both of these as great mysteries.” ‘‘I no longer vent- 
ure to believe or to deny," answered the dwarf; ‘‘I have no 
longer any opinion. Let us endeavor to examine these in- 
"7" e With 
all my heart,” said Micromegas. And he took out a pair of 


sects, and we will reason upon them afterward 


scissors, which he kept for paring his nails, cut off a paring 
from his thumb-nail, of which he immediately formed a kind 
of large speaking trumpet, like a vast funnel, ahd put the pipe 
to his ear. The circumference of the funnel included the ship 
and all the crew, the most feeble voice was conveyed along 
the circular fibres of the nail; so that, thanks to his ingenuity, 
the philosopher above could distinctly hear the buzzing of our 
insects that were below. Ina few hours he could distinguish 
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words, and at last understood the French language. The 
dwarf heard the same, though with more difficulty. The 
astonishment of our travelers increased at every instant. 
They heard the mites talking sufficiently good sense. This 
Lusus Nature seemed to them inexplicable. You need not 
doubt but the Sirian and his dwarf glowed with impatience 
to enter into conversation with the atoms. The dwarf, being 
‘afraid that his voice of thunder, and, above all, that of Micro- 
megas, would deafen and confound the mites, without being 
understood by them, saw the necessity of diminishing the sound. 
Each, therefore, put into his mouth a sort of small tooth-pick, 
the slender end of which reached to the vessel. The Sirian, 
setting the dwarf upon his knees, and the ship and crew upon 
his nail, held down his head and spoke softly. In fine, having 
taken these and a great many more precautions, he addressed 
himself to them in these words: 

“O ye invisible insects, whom the hand of the Creator hath 
been pleased to produce in the abyss of infinite littleness, I 
give praise to Him, in that He hath deigned to disclose unto 
me those secrets that seem to be impenetrable. Perhaps the 
court of Sirius would not deign to consider you; for my own 
part, I despise no creature, and I offer you my protection.” 

If ever there was anyone astonished, it was the people who 
heard these words ; they could not conceive whence they pro- 
ceeded. The chaplain of the ship repeated exorcisms, the 
sailors swore, and the philosophers formed systems ; but, not- 
withstanding all their systems, they could not divine who it 
was that spoke to them. Then the dwarf of Saturn, whose 
voice was softer than that of Micromegas, gave them briefly to 
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understand what species of beings they had to do with; he 
related the particulars of their voyage from Saturn, made them 
acquainted with the rank and quality of Monsieur Microme- 
gas; and, after having pitied them for their smallness, asked 
if they had always been in that miserable state, so near 
to annihilation, what their business was upon a globe which 
seemed to be the property of whales, if they were happy, if 
they propagated their species, if they had souls? and a hun- 
dred questions of the like nature. 

A certain argumentative savant, more courageous than the 
rest, and shocked to hear his soul called in question, planted 
his quadrant, and having taken two observations of this inter- 
locutor through the pinules, spoke thus at the third: ‘‘ You 
believe then, monsieur, that because you measure from head 
to foot a thousand fathoms, that you are a > A thou- 


sand fathoms !”’ cried the dwarf, ‘‘ good heaven! how should 
he know my height? a thousand fathoms! he is not an inch 
out of the way. What! this atom has measured me! he is 
a geometrician, he knows how tall I am! while I, who can 
perceive him only through a microscope, am utterly ignorant 
of his extent!” ‘‘ Yes, I have taken your measure, " answered 
the philosopher, ‘‘and I will now even measure your tall com- 
panion.’’ The proposition was accepted. His Excellency 
laid himself at length, for, had he stood upright, his head 
would have reached too far above the clouds. Our mathe- 
maticians planted a tall tree in a certain part of him which 
Doctor Swift would have mentioned without hesitation, but 
which I forbear to call by its name, out of my inviolable 
respect for the ladies; then, by a series of triangles joined 
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together, they discovered, that the object of their observation 
was in fact a young man of one hundred and twenty thousand 
royal feet in Jength. 

Then Micromegas uttered these words: ‘‘I am now more 
than ever convinced that we ought to judge of nothing by its 
apparent magnitude. O God! who hast bestowed under- 
standing upon such seemingly contemptible substances, Thou 
canst with equal ease produce that which is infinitely small, 
as that which is infinitely great; and, if it be possible, that 
among Thy works there are beings still more diminutive than 
these, they may nevertheless, be endowed with understanding 
superior to the intelligence of those stupendous animals I have 
seen in heaven, a single foot of whom alone would cover this 
whole globe on which I have alighted.” 

One of the philosophers replied to him that he might be 
assured, that there were intelligent beings much smaller than 
man. He recounted to him not Virgil’s whole fable of the 
bees, but what Swammerdam has discovered, and Reaumur 
dissected ; then he informed him that there are animals which 
bear the same proportion to bees, which bees bear to man; 
the same as the Sirian himself was to those vast beings whom 
he had mentioned ; and as those huge animals were to other 
substances, before whom they would appear like so many par- 
ticles of dust. The conversation gradually became very inter- 
esting, and Micromegas proceeded in these words. 


a 
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VII 


THE CONVERSATION WITH MEN. 


“O ye intelligent atoms, in whom the eternal Being hath 
been pleased to manifest His skill and His power, without all 
doubt you must taste on yóur earth the purest joys ; for, being 
unencumbered with matter, and, to all appearance, little else 
than soul, you must spend your lives in the delights of love 
and reflection, which are the true enjoyments of a perfect 
spirit. ‘True happiness I have nowhere found; but certainly 
here it dwells.’’ At this speech, all the philosophers shook 
their heads, and one among them, more candid than his 
brethren, frankly owned, that, excepting a very small number 
of inhabitants, who were very little esteemed by their fellows, 
all the rest were a parcel of knaves, fools, and miserable 
wretches. ‘‘We have more matter than is necessary,” said 
he, "to do abundance of mischief, if mischief comes of 
matter; and too much understanding, if evil flows from un- 
derstanding. You must know, for example, that this very 
moment, while I am speaking, there are one hundred thousand" 
madmen of our own species, wearing hats, slaying an equal 
number of fellow-creatures who wear turbans; or being mas- 
sacred by them; and that this hath been nearly the case all 
over the earth from time immemorial.’’ The Sirian shud- 
dered, and asked what could be the cause of those horrible 
quarrels among such a puny race. ‘‘It is a question,” said 
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the philosopher, ‘‘of a pile of mud? no bigger than your heel. 
Not that any one of those millions of men who cut one an- 
other’s throats pretend to have the least claim to the smallest 
particle of that clod; the question is to know, whether it shall 
belong to a certain man who is known by the name of Sultan, 
or to another who is called, I know not why, Cæsar. Neither 
one nor the other has ever seen, or ever will see, the little 
corner of the earth in question; and scarce one of those 
wretches who cut one another’s throats, has ever beheld the 
animal on whose account they kill each other.’’ 

"c Ah miscreants! ’’ cried the indignant Sirian, ‘‘ such excess 
of desperate rage is beyond conception. I have a good mind 
to take three steps, and with three stamps crush the whole ant- 
hill of ridiculous assassins.’’ ‘‘Do not give yourself the 
trouble,” they replied, ‘‘they are industrious enough in pro- 
curing their own destruction. You may know that at the end 
of ten years there will not be left the hundredth part of those 
wretches; for, you must know, that though they should not 
draw a sword, famine, fatigue, and intemperance, would sweep 
almost all of them from the face of the earth. Besides, the 
punishment should not be inflicted upon them, but upon those 
sedentary and slothful barbarians, who from the depths of their 
cabinets, give orders while digesting for the massacre of a 
million of men, and then solemnly thank God for their suc- 


cess." Our traveler felt himself moved with compassion for 
the little human race, in which he discovered such astonishing 
contrasts. ‘Since you are of the small number of the wise,” 
said he to these gentlemen, ‘‘and apparently kill no one for 


hire, be so good as to tell me your occupation.” “We 
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anatomize flies,’’ replied the philosopher, ‘‘we measure lines, 
we make calculations, we agree upon two or three points 
which we understand, and we dispute upon two or three thou- 
sand which we do not understand." Then the Sirian and the 
Saturnian were seized with the whim of interrogating these 
thinking atoms, upon the subjects about which they were 
agreed. ‘* How great," said the Sirian, "do you reckon 
the distance between the great star of the constellation 
Gemini, and that called the dog star?’’ They all answered 
with one voice: ‘‘ Thirty-two degrees and a half." "And 
what do you make the distance from hence to the moon?" 
“ Sixty semi-diameters of the earth in round numbers.” 
“ How much does your air weigh?” He thought to catch 
them; but they all answered that common air is about nine 
hundred times specifically lighter than an equal column of 
the lightest water, and nineteen thousand times lighter than 
current gold. The little dwarf of Saturn, astonished at their 
answers, was now tempted to believe those very people sor- 
cerors, to whom, but a quarter of an hour before, he had 
refused souls. 

Finally Micromegas said to them: ‘‘Since you know so 
well what is without you, doubtless you are still more per- 
fectly acquainted with that which is within. Tell me what is 
your soul, and how your ideas are framed.” ‘The philoso- 
phers spoke all together as before; but each was of a different 
opinion. The eldest quoted Aristotle; another pronounced 
the name of Descartes; a third mentioned Malebranche ; a 
fourth Leibnitz; and a fifth Locke. An old peripatetic, 
lifting up his voice, exclaimed with an air of confidence: 
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‘ The soul is an entelechy and a reason by which it has the 
power to be such as it is; as Aristotle expressly declares, page 
633 of the Louvre edition. " He quoted the passage: 


EvreAexera tig Ect, nai Adyog TB duvduev ÉXOVT oç TOLBÓL ETa.. 


“I am not very well versed in Greek,” said the giant. 
No more am I,” replied the philosophical mite. ‘‘ Why 
then do you quote a certain Aristotle in Greek ?’’ resumed 
the Sirian. ‘‘ Because,” answered the sage, ‘‘it is but reason- 
able that we should quote what we do not comprehend at all, 
in a language which we do not understand the least in the 
world.’’ 

Here the Cartesian interposing, said: ‘‘ The soul is a pure 
spirit or intelligence, which received in the mother’s womb 
metaphysical ideas; but which, when it leaves there, is obliged 
to go to school and to learn anew that knowledge which it 
has lost and will never more attain.” “It was not then 
worth while,” replied the animal of eight leagues, "for thy 
soul to be so learned in thy mother’s womb, in order to be so 
ignorant when thou hast gotten a beard upon thy chin. But 
what dost thou understand by spirit?’’ ‘To what purpose do 
you ask me that question?” said the philosopher, ‘<I have no 
idea of it: it is said to be not matter.’’ ‘‘At least thou know- 
est what matter is?’’ resumed the Sirian. ‘‘ Perfectly well,” 
answered the man; ‘‘ for example, this stone is gray, is of a 
certain figure, has three dimensions, specific weight, and divi- 
sibility.” ‘‘ Well," said the Sirian, ‘‘this object which ap- 
pears to thee to be divisible, heavy, and gray, canst thou tell 
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me truly what it is? Thou seest a few qualities, but dost thou 
know the nature of the thing itself?’ <‘ No,” said the other. 
c: Then thou dost not know what matter is.” 

Then, addressing himself to another sage who stood upon 
his thumb, Micromegas asked him, what is the soul? and what 
are her functions? ‘‘ Nothing at all,’’ replied this disciple of 
Malebranche, ‘‘ God hath made everything for me; in Him I 
see everything; by Him I act; it is He who does everything 
without my meddling in His work." ‘‘As well not exist at 
all," said the Sirian sage. Then he turned to a follower of 
Leibnitz, "and thou, my friend, what is it that is thy soul?" 
«It is, " answered this metaphysician, ‘‘the hand that points 
the hours, while my body strikes the chimes; or, if you please, 
the soul is the clock which chimes, while my body points the 
hours ; or, again, my soul is the mirror of the universe, and 
my body the frame of the mirror ; all this is clear." 

A little partisan of Locke chanced to be present, and when 
he was asked his opinion on the same subject; "I do not 
know,” said he, "by what power I think, but well I know, 
that I have never thought without the assistance of my senses. 
That there are immaterial and intelligent substances, I do not 
at all doubt; but that it is impossible for God to communicate 
the faculty of thinking to matter, I doubt very much. I re- 
vere the eternal Power, it would ill become me to prescribe 
bounds to it; I affirm nothing, and am contented to believe 
that many more things are possible than are usually thought 
so.” 

. The Sirian animal smiled; he did not look upon this 
speaker as the least sagacious of the company; and the 
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dwarf of Saturn would have embraced the adherent of 
Locke,. had it not been for the extreme disproportion in 
their sizes. But unluckily there was another animalcule in 
a sguare cap, who took the word from all the other philo- 
sophical animalcula; he asserted that he knew the whole 
secret, that it was all contained in the Summation of St. 
Thomas; he surveyed the two celestial strangers from top 
to toe, and maintained to their faces that their persons, their 
worlds, their suns, and their stars, were created solely for the 
use of man. At this assertion our two travelers let themselves 
fall against each other, seized with a fit of that inextinguisha- 
ble laughter, which, according to Homer, is the portion of 
the immortal gods; their shoulders and their stomachs rose 
and fell, and, during these convulsions, the vessel which the 
Sirian had on his nail fell into the Saturnian’s breeches pocket. 
These two worthy people searched for it a long time ; at length 
they found the ship, and set everything to rights again. The 
Sirian, resuming the discourse with the diminutive mites, spoke 
to them very considerately, though he was somewhat vexed in 
the bottom of his heart to perceive that the infinitely little 
had a pride almost infinitely great. He promised to compose 
for them a choice book of philosophy, written very small for 
their use, and that in this book they would find the very es- 
sence of things. Accordingly, before his departure, he made 
them a present of the book. It was brought to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris; but when the old secretary came to open 
it, he saw nothing but blank paper. ‘“Aye, aye,” said he, ‘this 
is gust what I suspected.” 
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NOTES 


ee 


1 Instead of collége le plus célèbre, other editions give collége des jésuites. 

2 Pascal became a very great mathematician, not in the class of those 
who have contributed to the progress of science by great discoveries, like 
Descartes and Newton; but in that of mathematicians who have displayed 
in their works genius of the first rank.—Zdition de Kehl. 

3 Monsieur de Voltaire was persecuted by the Theatin Boyer for having 
said in his Lettres Philosophiques, that the faculties of our minds develop 
at the same time as our bodily organs, in the same manner as the faculties 
of the minds of animals.— Édition de Kehl. See note 2 to Zadig. 

tAn English scientist, author of ‘Astronomical Theology ” and of some 
other works which have for their object to demonstrate the existence of 
God by examining the wonders of nature: unfortunately, he and his 
imitators are often mistaken in their exposition of these marvels; they 
fall into ecstasies over the wisdom which is displayed in the ordering of 
a phenomenon, and it is discovered that this phenomenon is entirely 
different from their supposition,—then it is this new ordering which 
appears to them to be a masterpiece of wisdom. This defect, common to 
all works of this kind, has discredited them. It is too well known in 
advance that, whatever the thing may be, the author will always end by 
admiring it.—Édítion de Kehl. 

6 This ‘illustrious inhabitant” is Huyghens, a learned Hollander, 
who discovered one of the satellites of Saturn as well as the ring which 
surrounds the planet. He went to Paris, where he was made a member 
of the Académie des Sciences. 

6 Cassini, who had measured a degree of the meridian in France, pub- 
lished in 1718 his book upon the size and figure of the earth, in which he 
concludes that it is lengthened at the poles, in contradiction to the theory of 
Newton and Huyghens; the French king ordered a company of academicians 
to measure a degree of the equator, and another to take the dimensions of 
a degree at the polar circle, in order to determine this dispute. Messieurs 
Goden, Bouguer, and De la Condamine, were sent to Peru; while Maupertuis, 
Clairaut, Camus, Monnier, and Outhier, set out for Lapland. The obser- 
vations of both companies, reinforced by those of Don Jorge Juan, and 
Antonio d’Ulloa, two Spanish philosophers employed by his Catholic 
Majesty, confirmed the theory of Sir Isaac Newton, that the earth was an 
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oblate spheroid, flattened at the poles. A curious account of the voyage 
to Lapland, and of the observations there made, is to be found in the 
works of Maupertuis, published at Lyons in the year 1756. 

TAn apt and jesting expression of Fontenelle in an account of some 
observations in natural history.—Z dition de Kehl. 

8 The war between the Russians and the Turks, from 1736 to 1739. 

9 This “ pile of mud ” is the Crimea. 


Plato's Mream 


Plato was much given to dreaming, and there has been no 
less of it since his time. He dreamed that mankind were 
formerly double, and that, as a punishment for their crimes, 
they were divided into male and female. 

He demonstrated that there can be no more than five 
perfect worlds, because they are but five regular mathemati- 
cal bodies. His republic was one of his principal dreams. 
He dreamed, moreover, that sleep has its origin in waking, 
and waking in sleep, and that a person who should attempt 
to look at an eclipse otherwise than in a pail of water would 
infallibly lose his sight. To dream was, at that time, to gain 
a great reputation.’ 

Here is one of his dreams, which is not one of the least 
interesting. He thought that the great Demiourgos, the 
eternal Geometer, having peopled the immensity of space 
with innumerable globes, was willing to make a trial of the 
knowledge of the genii who had been witnesses of his works. 
He gave to each of them a small portion of matter to arrange, 
nearly in the same manner as Pheidias and Zeuxis would have 
given their scholars a statue to carve, or a picture to paint, if 
we may be allowed to compare small things to great. 

Demogorgon had for his lot the lump of mould which we 
call the earth, and, having formed it such as it now appears, 


he imagined that he had executed a masterpiece ; he thought 
393 
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he had silenced Envy herself, and expected eulogiums even 
from his colleagues: he was greatly surprised to be received 
by them with hootings. 

One among them, who had a very biting wit, said to him: 
‘Truly, you have performed great things; you have divided 
your world into two parts; and you have placed a vast space 
of waters between the two hemispheres, so that there must 
be no communication between them. The inhabitants must 
perish with cold under both your poles, and die with heat 
under your equinoctial line. You have, in your great pru- 
dence, formed immense deserts of sands for all who travel 
over them to die in with hunger and thirst. I have no fault 
to find with your cows, your sheep, and your poultry; but, 
frankly, I do not think much of your serpents and your 
spiders. Your onions and your artichokes are very good 
things; but I cannot conceive what was your idea in spread- 
ing so many venomous plants over the face of your earth, 
unless it was to poison its inhabitants. It appears to me, 
moreover, that you have created about thirty different kinds 
of monkeys, a still greater number of dogs, and only four 
or five species of the human race: it is true that you have 
bestowed on the latter of these animals that which you call 
Reason; but, in all conscience, this same reason is too ridic- 
ulous, and borders too nearly upon folly. It appears to me, 
also, that you do not seem to have shown any very great 
regard to this two-legged creature, seeing that you have given 
him so many enemies, and so few means of defense, so many 
disorders and so few remedies, so many passions and so little 
wisdom. You apparently did not care that there should 
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remain any great number of these animals on the earth ; for, 
without reckoning the dangers to which you have exposed 
them, you have so ordered matters, that, some day, the small- 
pox will regularly carry off the tenth part of the species 
every year, and the sister of this small-pox will taint the 
springs of life in the nine remaining parts; and then, as if 
this were not sufficient, you have so disposed things that one- 
half of those who survive will be occupied in litigation, and 
the other half in killing each other: they will doubtless be 
under infinite obligations to you, and it must be owned you 
have executed a masterpiece.’’ 

Demogorgon blushed; he was well aware that there was 
much moral and physical evil in his affair; but he insisted 
that there was more good than ill init. ‘‘It is very easy to 
criticise,” said he ; ‘‘ but do you imagine it is so easy to form 
an animal who shall have the gift of reason, of free-will, and 
who will never abuse his liberty? Do you think, that, in 
laying down between nine and ten thousand different plants, 
it is so easy to prevent some few from having noxious quali- 
ties? Do you suppose, that, with a certain quantity of water, of 
sand, of soil, and of fire, you could have neither seas nor 
deserts? As to you, Mr. Mocker, you have just finished the 
planet Mars: let us see now what figure you make with your 
two great belts, and your long nights without a moon; we 
will see whether there is among the inhabitants you have made 
neither folly nor disease.’’ 

Accordingly, the genii fell to examining the planet Mars, 
when the laugh went strongly against the laugher. The 
serious genius who had moulded the planet Saturn was not 
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spared ; his colleagues, the makers of Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Venus, had each in his turn some reproaches to undergo. 

Several large volumes and a great number of pamphlets 
were written on this occasion ; smart sayings, satirical ballads, 
and ridicule were distributed ; the disputes became sharper ; 
finally, the eternal Demiourgos imposed silence on them all ; 
«You have made,” he said to them, "both good and bad, 
because you have a great share of understanding, and you fall 
short of perfection: your works will endure only some hun- 
dreds of millions of years; after which, having more knowl- 
edge, you will do better. It belongs to me alone to create 
things perfect and immortal.’’ 

This is what Plato taught his disciples. When he had 
ceased to speak, one of them said: ‘‘And so then you 
awoke.” 
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NOTE 


1 Monsieur de Voltaire has sometimes amused himself at the expense of 
Plato, whose galimatias, formerly regarded as sublime, has been of more 
injury to the human species than is generally supposed. 

It is difficult to comprehend how a philosopher who could inscribe over 
the entrance to his school, “He who is ignorant of geometry may not 
enter here," who himself made discoveries in this science; whose first 
disciples invented conic sections; whose school produced nearly all the 
geometricians and astronomers of Greece; who, finally, was the founder 
of a sect of sceptics ;—how Plato, in a word, could retail so seriously so 
many abstractions in his Dialogues, written, moreover, with so much elo- 
quence, and in which may be found frequently so much wit, so much good 
sense, and such delicate discrimination. 

It might be thought that, dismayed at the fate of Socrates, he wished 
to reveal in his Dialogues only that half-philosophy which he considered 
to be within the comprehension of the vulgar. He hoped that by favor of 
his systems, of the pictures by which he amused the imagination, of the 
agreeable detours through which he conducted his readers, he might be 
enabled to slip in a number of useful truths without exposing himself to ` 
the persecutions of the priests and the Areopagites. But, by a singular 
fatality, the sage spirit of doubt, that taste for astronomy and mathematics, 
preserved in the school of Plato, fell with that school; his speculations 
alone survived, became sacred mysteries, and still maintain their influence 
over minds to whom the name of Plato is not even known. 

Aristotle, his disciple and his rival, took another course; he confined 
himself to setting forth with simplicity that which he believed to be true. 
His History of Animals, and even his Physics, had the power of bring- 
ing the Greeks to a greater familiarity with nature and to the study of her 
methods. The idea of reducing reasoning to technical forms is one of the 
most ingenious discoveries that the human mind has ever made. His 
Morality is the first work in which the endeavor was made to base ideas 
of vice, virtue, good and evil, upon observation and upon nature. His 
works upon eloquence and poetry contain rules drawn from reason and 
from a knowledge of the human heart. 

But, like Pythagoras, he was too much in advance of his age. It is 
well known that this philosopher had instructed his disciples in the true 
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system of the world, and that, shortly after his death, this doctrine was for- 
gotten by the Greeks, who appeared to recall it in their schools only to 
combat it. But the speculations attributed to Pythagoras had their parti- 
sans down to the fall of paganism. Aristotle met with a similar fate. 
His method of philosophizing did not descend to his disciples; there was 
no longer any attempt to study nature after his example in the phenomena 
which she presents. A few metaphysical subtleties, good or bad, ex- 
tracted from his works, some vague principles of physics—tribute which 
he had paid to the ignorance of his age—became the foundation of a sect 
which, passing from the Arabs to the Christians, reigned with sovereign 
authority during some centuries over the schools of Europe while having 
nothing in common with Aristotle but his name. 

Thus Plato and Aristotle, after having been for a long time the objects 
of a species of cult, came to appear almost absurd when seen in the first 
. enlightenment of true philosophy. They were no longer known but by 
their errors, and by some speculations which served as a foundation for 
innumerable absurdities. It is against these speculations only that Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire permitted himself to protest sometimes, and at the ex- 
pense of which he did not think that the respect due to the genius of 
Plato or of Aristotle should forbid him exciting the laughter of his 
readers.—Ldition de Kehl. 


